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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 











THE NORTH OF EUROPE.* 
We had not read two pages of Mr Elliott’s volume, before we 
felt the necessity of immediately reading the whole of it ;—he is 
one of the very few tourists who carry us with them in all their 
He does not content himself with telling us what 
tie has seen; be makes us see it too. His descriptions are vivid ; 
his language is concise, and he excites the interest of his readers, 
by that which he himself takes in his subject. ‘Towards the end of 
the volume, the journal of his own proceedings is mingled with 
reference to other works, historical events, and remarks upon 
various subjects, in which we do not think Mr Elliott appears to so 
much advantage, as when he confines himself more closely to his 


peregrinations, 


own personal adventures and experience. We speak comparatively : 


there is no part of the work that may not be read with pleasure ; 


but his route through the Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Finland, 
&c. has more vivacity and continuity of interest, than his description 
of Russia, | Prussia, and Saxony. He somewhat surprises us, too, 
by his great respect for the relics of Alexander; and the interest 


hie takes in the present Emperor, upon whom he passes some 


encomiums, rather at variance with certain remarks upon the | 


Russian government in general. The merits of the work, however, 
considerably predominate ovcr its defects. The dykes of Holland 
appear present to our senses, as we read :—we see the lofty mounds 
that protect us from the waves that are dashing against them, at a 
height above our heads, and we sympathise with the author’s cause- 
less fear that these barriers should give way. 


before us :— 


The Hague, too, is 


/ €—A handsome and well-built town, more in the German than 
the Dutch style; more like Brussels than Rotterdam. The happy 
union it exhibits of town and country is that which forms its chief 
interest. The Voorhout, or principal street, has several rows of 
trees in the centre, with a carriage-way on either side, while walks 
in the middle, covered with shells, are assigned to pedestrians.’ 


Here, in a few lines, we have a lively idea of the genera! appear- | ‘ J , 
| the neat appearance of the streets, paved with variegated bricks, 


ance of the place. Our author’s pictures are not formally squared 
and framed, but run one into another, like a number of chance 
sketches on one sheet, hastily embodying the ideas of the moment. 
But we shall proceed in order; and, having passed the Hague, shall 
make our next halt at Leyden :— 

Leyden signalized itself in 1573, by the stand it made against the 
Spaniards, when the Duke of Alva had subjected the whole of 
The distress to which the be- 
seiged were reduced is scarcely surpassed in the History of Europe, 
Probably none but the Jews have ever suffered greater horrors. 
For seven weeks, the flesh of dogs and horses, with a few roots and 
herbs, ‘formed the only food of the inhabitants. At length, the 
elements interposed in behalf of the sufferers ;—one of the dykes 
was burst by an equinoctial gale; the whole country was inundated ; 


Holland, except this gallant town. 


and the deluge that drove away the Spaniards, bore on the surface 
of its waters, boats laden with provisions, sent from all quarters to 
To reward their bravery, the Prince of 
Orange offered the burghers an university, or exeinption from taxes 


the relief of the town. 


jora certain number of years. Preferring the former, they have 


received a just reward in the rise amongst them of many who, in the 


* Letters from the North of Europe; or a Journal! of Travels in 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Prussia, and 
Sarony Py Charles Boileau Elliott, Esq of the Bengal Civil Service ; 
of Queen’s Co'lege, Camridge ; and Member of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 8vo pp. 479. Colburn and Bentley, 
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various departments of science, have attained an eminence on which 
they stand conspicuous to posterity. 

At Haarlem, our author heard the celebrated organ :—two pieces 
were played ; of which one represented a full band of music, and 
the other a thunder storm. ‘The loud peals of thunder,’ he says, 
‘ seemed to roll over the building, while drops of rain beat violently 
on the roof. The storm gradually exhausted itself, and all was 
calm.’ Two palm trees, planted by Boerhaave, are still preserved 
in the botanic garden at Leyden; and Haarlem boasts of two tulip 
trees, plaited by Linneus. ‘It is interesting to recollect,’ says our 
author, ‘that Linneus formed here the botanical system, which was 
afterwards matured by the study of nature in the flower-clad moun- 
tains of Norway.’—Haarlem has long been renowned for its tulips ; 
an. the prices actually given for particular balbs—(to say nothing of 
the nominal! speculation in them which at one time prevailed) have 
been such as almost to shake our faith in those who recorded them; 
but we were not aware that this mania yet existed to such an extent 
as implied by the mention of ‘the date purchase of one of these 
flowers, for a thousand pounds.’ 

At Amsterdam, Mr Elliott visited the diamond mill, which he 
designates as one of the most interesting objects it contains. From 
thence he proceeded to Saardam, where he visited the work-shop 
of the royal carpenter, which, in the year 1823, was covered in 
with a brick building, by the order of the Princess of Orange :-— 

‘In the hut are two rooms and a loft. In the first little room 
are a table, three chairs, and a recess which served <s a bedstead. 
The Emperor Alexander visited, in 1814, this abode of his great 
ancestor, and ordered two inscriptions to be recorded in memory of 
the event. The one ts, 


“ Petro Magno 
Alexander.” ’ 


The other, in Russian and Dutch, ‘ Nothing is too little for a 
great man’ A few miles beyond Saardam is a village of very mys- 
terious character, to which we can no otherwise do justice, than by 
quoting our author’s own words :— 


‘On entering the village of Brock, the traveller is struck with 


pebbles, and shells; and with the green painted houses and their 
little pastures, all bordering a lake which, but for its discoloured 
waters, would enhance the beauty of the spot. Yet scarcely an 
individual is to be seen. Carriages are not permitted to enter. 
Every house is closed. The doors are locked: the shutters are 
shut. Silence reigns: and you might fancy yourself in a fairy-land 


| peopled by invisible spirits. Diligence and comfort seem to exist ; 


yet the agents and recipients are alike unheard and unseen. There 
are about three hundred houses ; many of a whimsical form. The 
inhabitants live entirely in the back of the dwellings. The front 
door is never opened except on occasion of a marriage or death; 
and on no pretext can a stranger be admitted within. They have 
no amusements that we could discover; and the only three children 
we saw out of school, were discussing some recoudite game over a 
piece of wood, with all the sobriety of sixty years. As we entered 
a school which contained about forty boys, they were rising, and the 
master with great solemnity offered a prayer before their dismissal. 
We hoped to obtain from him some clue tothe real cause of a local 
peculiarity so striking as that which Brock presents ; but he either 
could not or would not satisfy us. He talked sensibly in the main, 
but affected to laugh at our supposing that the people of Brock 
differ from other people, “The only difference,” he said, ‘* consists 
in this—others have their fortunes to make; these have made their 
fortunes: therefore the world has no attractions for them, and they 
seek repose. Experience does not lead to the conclusion that men 
find less pleasure in the enjoyments of time and sense as they 
acquire the means of procuring them in a greater degree. More- 
over, his observation would induce the inference that the village is 
composed of the country seats of merchants retired from business ; 
whereas, he assured us, the inhabitants had occupied their present 
abodes, in the persons of their ancestors, for many generations, and 
that they seldom intermarry with those of nei uring towns, [ 
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thought at one time that they might be Moravians, but they are 
not.’ 


We cannot pretend to expound this mystery :—we might have 
supposed that Brock might be inhabited by some sect.whose pecu- 
liar tenets might account for their unsocial habits, but our traveller 
adds that they are of the same religion as the generality of their 
countrymen. He owns to a great interest in them, heightened by 
this mystery, and seems half unwilling to admit the veil, lest it 
should discover something unworthy of his anticipations.—The 
Dutch have a contrivance, answering the purpose of our tread-mill, 
which is singularly characteristic of their water-threatened condi- 
tion: a pump is placed at one end of a room, into which a stream 


of water is admitted, running in at the ceiling: so that, if the pri- 
soner should relax from his exertions, he must inevitably be 
drowned. This is, no doubt, an effectual cure for idleness,—for 
the time being. The Dutch mode of salutation, too, is equally in 
character. They do not ask you, how you do, how you stand, or 
how you carry yourself ;—in the English, Italian, and French fash- 
ions ;—nor do they commend you to the care of Heaven, in the 
manner of the East ;—but they inquire, ‘ How do you navigate ?” 

The Hamburghers have, it seems, a remarkable predilection for 
the colour of red. It does not appear, however, to be much used 
in dress :— 


* The venders of milk carry it about in red pails, maintaining that 
this is the only colour which docs not communicate an unpleasant 
flavour. If such be the case, the peculiarity must result from 
ingredients composing the paint. In England, where red is made 
from an oxide of lead, our farmers would gain little credit for a 
similar conclusion. But here, a prejudice in favour of this colour 
is general. Every sail on the Elbe is red ; and every house, except 
some few that are of stone, is built of brick of a bright red com- 
plexion; the intermediate lines of mortar being distinctly defined to 
exhibit it in greater contrast. ‘The dress of the men differs in no 
ferecpsitte degree from our own. Some of the trades, however, 

ave peculiar garbs: for instance, carpenters go about in cocked- 
hats and leathern aprons; while bakers are characterised by black 
waistcoats ; and waiters at hotels by green aprons. The costume 
of the women of the lower orders is like that of some of the cantons 
of Switzerland. The straw hat is in the shape of a plate; the 
concave surface being applied to the head. A petticoat of coarse 
blue cloth depends from a dirty jacket without sleeves, and shoes 
with wooden bottoms and leather tops complete the grotesque 
figure. Unmarried women wear their hair braided into two tails, 
like those of Chinamen, hanging down their backs, and nearly 
touching the ground. Married women cut off one of these curious 
appendages ; if they marry a second time, the other is amputated, 
and the whole hair concealed.’ 


Our author, taking Denmark in his way, makes a short stay at 
Copenhagen, where he visits various churches; the Castle of 
Rosenberg, and its library; the museum; a fine collection of 


pictures ; the royal cemetery; the dock-yard ; and the burial ground, | 


in which the graves are decorated with a variety of flowers. The 
island of Amaak, joined to Copenhagen by a bridge, is inhabited by 
the descendants of a number of Dutch refugees, to whom it was 
granted in the seventeenth century, on condition of their cultivating 
vegetables. This condition was so well fulfilled, that the Danes are 
now entirely supplied by them. They have never intermarried with 
the Danes; and have preserved not only their purity of blood, but 
their original style of dress and primitive manners. In Sweden, 
the traveller objects to the use of paper money, which is not only 
inconveniently bulky, but liable to injury from rain, as he expe- 


rienced. The value of the notes of small currency is threepence, | 
fourpence-half-penny, sixpence, and n‘nepeace, so that thirty shill- | 


ings worth proved a troublesome incumbrance. He found travelling 
extremely cheap, and liable but to one objection,—the delay of the 
messenger (termed the forebud) who is always sent forward to 
order horses. Four ho@rs notice is required for a supply of horses ; 
and when, as frequently happens, the traveller overtakes the forebud, 
he has that time to wait. 

The Swedes derive ¢reat profit from the herring fishery: they 
say that two or three thousand millions of these fish have been 
caught off the coast in one season ; but complain that the morning 
and evening guns of the English ships during the war frightened 
the herrings away. ‘ There is no doubt,’ says our author, ‘ that 
salmon have deserted all the rivers of Europe in which ste: m- 
vessels ply their noisy paddles.’ How little did the world foresee 


that they should pay a penny or two-pence a pound more for sal. 
mon, in consequence of the introduction of steam vessels! how 
little did the poor fish foresee the revolution that awaited them | 
We should like to sce how this awful event would be recorded in 
their annals. But, to return to our traveller: he had made but 
little progress in Norway, before the necessity of repairing his 
carriage gave him an opportunity of witnessing a Norse marriage - 
* A number of young girls, with flowers in their hands, stood at 

the doors of the church. The bride and bridegroom, humbly 
| dressed, entered and took their seats in a pew, while the priest and 
| an acolite chanted alternately some psalms. A prayer was then 
| offered, and the parties, approaching the altar, knelt to receive the 
| benediction of the priest, and to join their supplications for the 
blessing of the divine institutor of this sacred rite. No ring ap- 
peared to be given; but it might have been given without my seeing 
| it. ‘The manner of all was serious and devotional.’ 
(To be continued.) 


UTILITY OF BEAUTY, &c. 





| 
| Ir has been a question among botanists—and one which none could 
| answer—of what use is the corolla of flowers? Many conjectures 
| have been formed, but no one that has been considered satisfactory, 
| The butterfly and the bee might tell us that it was intended as a 


| vase to collect honey for their gathering; that the colours were 
designed to point out tnese vases to their notice, without loss of 
time in searching for them amid the leaves; and it may be, that the 
various colours denote different qualities in the juices contained, 
which may be distinctly recognized by these insects, although not 
understood by man. To man, indeed, it is known that the change 
of colour proceeds from the combination of the elementary particles 
in different proportions, and that the physical properties of plants 
are in some measure indicated by the colour of their flowers; 
though as yet little certain knowledge fas been obtained on this 
point. It is well known, that both the colours and the physical 
properties of plants may be changed by art, although the process is 








very imperfectly understood, even by those who practise it ; and it 


is probable that further enquiry may discover so intimate a connec. 
tion between the two, as to render the former a sure announcement 
of the latter. Gardening, medicine, and the arts, may, at some 
future time, derive infinite benefit from the perfect understanding 
of these various colours. It is well, therefore, that naturalists still 
insist upon ascertaining ‘ what is the use of the corolla.” It may 
have uses not known to us, and that is a reason sufficient for 
enquiry; but its beauty alone is enough to make it valuable. 
Much might be said of the actual moral good effected by the influ- 
ence of the endless varieties of form, colour, &c. exhibited in 





| flowers : we consider only the pleasure they give; and say they are, 
jon account of that pleasure, of great and important use. We were 


led to this subject by some remarks in the ‘ Notes of a Naturalist,” 
in the ‘ Times Telescope for 1832,’ in which Mr Rennie applies to 
this reference of their beauty to the pleasures of man, the following 
| quotation :— 
* While man affirms all Nature’s for my use, 
“ See man for mine,” exclaims a pampered goose.’ 
Now, in this matter, it seems to us that man and the goose are 


equally in the right. The animal and the vegetable world, from 


luxury, receive benefit from man in their turn. To man, a large 
proporticn of both are indebted for their very existence ; and in 
| roportion to the service received by man from any one species, is 
the demand created for that species, and the care bestowed upon 


its increase and preservation. Man receives pleasure from the 


beauty of flowers, and for the continuance of that pleasure, he cul- 
tivates them ;—and so it is throughout creation, that all things are 
linked together by interchange of benefits. But to return to the 
corolla :—the great object seems to be to discover its use to the 
other parts of the plant ; as though that were a necessary condition 
of its existence. We might as well inquire of what use to the 
growth or health of a young girl, is the bloom upon her cheek.— 


The bloom, in both cases, indicates a healthy condition ; in both 





cases, is pleasing to the eye, and generatcs agreeable feelings. 


which man derives such an abundant measure of comfort and of 
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‘In the second volume of Lyell’s Geology, just now published, we 
find the following passage :—* Mr Majendie,’ says a French writer, 
in a recently published memoir, ‘having learned that there was a 
race of dogs in England, which stopped and brought back game of 
their own accord, procured a pair, and having obtained a whelp 
from them, kept it constantly under his own eyes, until he had an 
opportunity of assuring himself that, without having received any 
instruction, and on the very first day that it was carried to the 
chase, it brought back game with as much steadiness as dogs which 
had been schooled into the same maneeuvre by means of the whip 
and collar. Such attainments, as well as the habits and dispositions 
which the shepherd’s dog and many others inherit, seem to be of a 
nature and extent which we can hardly explain by supposing them 
to be modifications of instincts necessary for the preservation of 
the species in a wild state. When such remarkable habits appear 


in races of this species, we may reasonably conjecture that they 
were given with no other view than for the use of man, and the 
preservation of the dog, which thus obtains protection.’ 

Here is a case in point :—a peculiarity in qgne part of the crea- 
tion, which tends, not exclusively to its own good,—but indirectly,— 
through the good of another part. It were well to admit this prin- 
ciple,—we may realise it every hour in the day ; and it is one from 
which we may draw a useful hint. 








MUSICAL DRAMA. 
Letter V. 
TO THE TATLER. 
Sir,—I wish we could clearly understand one another; the argu- 


THE 


ment, as it is carried on at present, may be continued till doomsday, 
without making any progress from the starting-post. In my last letter, 
i made every concession an opponent could desire, for [I went 


so far as to admit that the airs in Artaxerxes were all excellent: 


no trifle, certainly, in the way of conceding. Yet even this does | 


not seem to have satisfied you; and I am really puzzled to know | 


what to grant next. The question now is not whether Doctor 
Arne is to be considered a great composer, nor whether the music 
contained in Artaverves is good, but simply whether the said music 
is of that description, and used in those combinations which are 
necessary to constitute a genuine opera, according to the present 
acceptation of the word. 

J have said, and still maintain, that 4rtaverxes is not a good 
opera, because it fails in fulfilling certain imperative conditions 


required in compositions preferring claims to that title. The absence 


of those requisites I pointed out distinctly enough ; yet this part of 


my letter you quietly skip over, without any comment, while at 
the same time you readily avail yourself of those concessions which 
I made proprio motu, in order to shorten the debate. This is indeed 
very clever skirmishing, but cannot in conscience be called fair 
battle. If 1 had said that a man whe had lost his eyes was blind, 
no one, I believe, would be tempted to dispute the point; the case 
which [have made out with regard to drtazerves is nearly as strong. 
But I will pursue the argument no further; and simply because, 
when a man has once advanced that two and two make four, it 
would be a sad waste of time to take any more pains in order to 
prove it. So much for Artarerzes. 

Lhe Beggars’ Opera is another of the celebrated musical produc- 
tions of this country. The music, as a whole, pleases me more than 
that of Artarerxes. The songs are generally in character, and well 
adapted to the situations of the drama: there are, besides, some 


attempts at duets and chorusses, which indicate an approximation 


to the regular or legitimate opera. But still the songs, however | 


pleasing, are for the most part, mere snatches of melody, rather than 
elaborate compositions ; and I am impressed with an idea that the 
Beggars’ Opera, viewed in a musical point of view, has been much 


over-rated. It will not be irrelevant to inquire into the reason. 


The Beggars’ Opera, on its first production, met with immense 
success, and has since then enjoyed a popularity very seldom attained 
by a dramatic work ; yet it would be absurd to bring forward this 
success and this popularity as a conclusive proof of its merits as a 
musical composition. I conceive that Gay is justly entitled to 
three-fourths of the triumph; and the work will ever receive higher 
praise as a powerful satire than as a striking opera. Great, how- 
ever, as may be the merits of the piece, there is something repulsive 
in the sayings and doings of its’heroes ; and I am rather puzzled te 
understand how the public (the fair sex especially) of this prover- 


bially moral nation can receive any pleasure from being initiated 


‘into the mysteries of thieves and prostitutes. But here we perceive 


again the influence of traditional fame. When The Beggars’ Opera 
was first brought out, many circumstances combined to crown it 
with a success unparalleled in the annals of the stage—the novelty 
and boldness of the attempt—the reputation of the author—the 
profusion of sterling wit and pointed satire with which he filled his 
| drama—the peculiar features of the times—the palpable allusions 
| gomnenns in the piece, and other adventitious merits, were more 
| than sufficient to account for so prodigious a success. 

But where is the music all this time? Ha! where is it ?—hidden 
| under the wit of Gay. The fact is, that an opera is in terrible dan- 
ger of losing caste when people innocently forget the music of the 
piece in their admiration of the piece itself as a literary production. 
Who is the composer of Tie Beggars’ Opera? Here isa curious 
question to resolve. Coimmon report adjudges the honour to Lin- 
ley ; but common report may be as fallacious a tribunal as any other 


under the immediate controul of man, The real composers are 





sundry Scotch and English, Irish and Welsh illustrious unknowns,* 
| whose shreds and patches Linley arranged and adapted to the frame- 
_work of an opera. There is much speculation concerning the origin 
| of the title of The Beggars’ Opera. Some think it refers to the 

dramatis persone, many of whom are supposed to be younger 
| brothers; and, indeed, the fact of Captain Macheath being always 
| dressed like a dandy, favours strongly this opinion. Others again 
maintain it alludes to the manner in which the opera was composed 
—from charitable contributions—Linley himself being the deggar. 
Perhaps we might apply the title to the various composers, signify- 
ing that each contributed his mite. However, I leave this point to 


heuneren who are better able to treat of such matters, and 


whose ingenuity and accuracy are (as everybody knows) astonishing 
in these cases. Really, the English appear to have been always 


great adapters; the turn for adaptation is no doubt coeval with 





William the Conqueror, and this is, indeed, a strong argument in its 


favour. Modern adapters can at least claim the merit of illustrious 


descent; and I really do not see why this sort of ancestry should 
not be respected as much as any other, for it comes to the same 
thing, id est, a feeling of pride for the merits of other people, which 1 


take to be a most remarkable abnegation of self-illustrating the 


| 


| Christian virtues of humility, charity, and benevolence, and there- 


fore deserving the highest commendation ! 


I remain, my dear Sir, somewhat abruptly, 


Yours very truly, 
Tevesroro DE Trugsba Y Cosio. 
* With the excep ion of Purcell, who composed * Oh! ponder well.’ 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nx- 
merous Subscribers, ALL the PAST as well as Suture 
numbers of the TATLER will be sold at the reduced 
price, ONE PENNY. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Tue Fan.—At Madrid, the Spanish ladies 
wield the fan as a most powerful weapon, often 
accomplishing more effects by its dextrous 
use, than eveh by means of their dark fascinat- 
ing eyes. We hope-our fair countrywomen will 
soon return to its use. 


— It has been recorded by Mr Young, that 
a blackbird, and also a linnet, have been observed 
to become white in consequence of fright, in 
the same way as the human hair has been 
known to become grey in a single night through | 
grief.— Time’s Telescope for 1832. 











{ 
Sincutar Property or Peat Mosses.— | After which, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, | 


An interesting circumstance attending the his- | 


Ho 
tory of peat-mosses, is the high state of preser- | Harlequin & Little Thumb. | Little Jack P 


vation of animal substances buried in them for 
riods of many years. In June 1747, the | 
ly of a woman was found six feet deep, in a | 
peat-moor in the Isle of Axholm, in Lincoln- | 
shire. The antique sandals on her feet afford- | 
ed evidence of her having been buried there | 
for many ages ; yet her nails, hair, and skin, are | 
described as having shown hardly any marks of | 
decay. In a turbany on the estate of the Earl | 
of Moira, in Ireland, a human body was dug up, 
a foet deep in gravel, covered with eleven feet | 
of moss; the body was completely clothed, and 
the garments seemed to be all made of hair. 
Before the use of wool wasknown in that 
country, the clothing of the inhabitants was 
made of hair; so that it would appear that this 
body had been buried at that early period; yet 
it was fresh and unimpaired. In the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, we find an example record- 
ed of the bodies of two persons havinz been 
buried in moist peat, in Derbyshire, in 1674, 
about a yard deep, which were examined twenty 
eight years and nine months afterwards; the | 
colour of their skin was fair and natural, their | 
flesh soft as that of persons newly dead. ... . 
At the battle of Solway, in the time of. Henry 
the Eighth (1542), when the Scotch army, 
commanded by Sir Oliver Sinclair, was routed, 
an unfortunate troop of horse, driven by their 
fears, plunged into the morass called Solway- 
moss,which instantly closed upon them. The tale | 
was traditional, but it is now authenticated; a 
man and horse in complete armour having 
been found by peat diggers in the place 
where it was always s-pposed the affair bad | 
happened. The skeleton of each was well | 
preserved, and the diff-rent parts of the armour 
easily distinguished. — Lyell’s Principles of | 
Geology. Fol. Il 


Winter Sone Bre ps.—lt is a common oc- 
currence, which few can have failed to chserve, 
for caged birds of various species to sing dur 
ing the winter, in cousegnence of their being 
supplied with abundance of food, and protected 
from the weather; since otherwise very few 
of these would sing a note. But when thus pro- 
tected and well-fed, Mr Sweet has Lad many | 
of our delicate migratory birds in full song for | 
the greater part of the winter, particularly the | 
black-cap (Sy/ria atricapilla) the white-throat | 
(S. cinerea) and the nightingale (8. duscinia.) | 
There are, however, two of our best-known | 
birds, who seem to enjoy the cold of the winter 
months little less than tie suushine of sommer, | 
if we may judge by the merry glee which they | 
then display ; we allude to the wren (.4northura | 
communis. Rennie), but particularly to the! 
redbreast (S.rabecula.) White, in his Natural | 
History of Selborne,’ states that the wren 
sings all winter, except during intense frost; 
but, what is still more wonderful, during a fall | 
of snow, and that not ina solitary instance, | 
but pegecotly. We observed this more than | 
once, during the most inclement days of the 
preceding winter, which was more than usually 
seyere.—Notes uf a Naturalist. Junuary. From 
Time’s Telescope for 1832. 








Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler Office, 25 Bryd 


are to be addressed) ; soul by Onwhyns, 4 Catherine street, Strand : at : 
a Mc pa lane ; CLaRke, 2! Finch lane, Cornhill ; Staance, Paternoster row; WariinG, 402 Strand: BucKNaLL, 2 Kin 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the Poufrmeneee Commence aii ) 
Adelphi— Quarter 


Drury-late—Covent-Garden— 
‘ore Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Hal/-past Six. —Cuburg—Quarter past Siz, 
he doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


Olympic—Queen’s—City—7 0’ Clock, 





DRURY LANE. 


| 
Suaksreare’s Tragedy of 


Macbeth. 


| COVENT GARDEN. 





Suakspeane’s Tragedy of 
Romeo and Juliet. 





Lady Macbeth ° . Miss Phillips 
Gentlewoman - « Miss Cherry 
Duncan. ; - Mr Younge 
Malcolm © ‘ : Mr Brindal 
Donalbain a - Master Baker 
Macbeth : - «+ Mr Macready 

| Banqro - : - Mr Cooper 
Rosse ° - « Mri. Wallack 
Macduff . A « Mr Wallack 
Lenox ‘ y . Mr Cathie 
Fleance . Miss Chaplin 
Seward. . . Mr Thompson 


Hecate ‘ . «. Mr Phillips 
Three Witches, Messrs W. Farren, J. Russell, and 
Mr Harley. 


called 


Little Thumb " Miss Marshall 
Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) — Miss Baseke 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) Mr Howell 


Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) = Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) Mr Southby 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. 4 at with View a the Ovre’s 
Castle.—1I. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 
If{{. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle. —IV, Out- 
side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount Aétna in distance.—VI, 
Spacious Dining Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VII. 
Water-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. Au English 
Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner's, ‘lobacconist's, and Doc- 
tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. ‘ My 
Lady’s Bed Chamber ’—XI. Wooly Landscape and 
Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 
Whale.—XIII. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.— 


| XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatree—XV. Stan- 


field’s Grand Diorama.—X VI. Painter’s House and 
Grocer’s Shop—X VII. Interior of Artist’s Room.— 
XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—XX. The 
Feast of the Fairies. 
Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De 
signed and painted by MrSranrietp. 
No 1. The Grand Cana) —2. Tie Church of Sinta 


| Maria della Salute —3 The Dozano.—4. St Geor- 


gin Maggiore.~-5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Night. —7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlivht.— 


| 8. The Piazza de San Marce. — 9. The Ducal 


Palace. 





The Pantomime Every Evening 
To-morrow, Rob Roy Macgregor, 
Weduesday, My Own Lover. 


ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burletta. called 


Victorine. 











Tie principal Characters hy Mrs Yates, and Mrs 
| Fuzwilliam, Messrs Yates, J. 
' Buckstone, and O, Smith. 


Reeve, Heinming-, 


After which, a New Pantomime, called 


Harleguin._and Littie 
Bo=Peep. 
Columbine . » Miss Griff hs 
; Hark quin Mr Gibson 
Pontaloon < - « Mr Brown 
Clown * ‘ . Mr Sanders 
Whirligig . ‘ - Mr King 


To conclude with 


The Bricklayer’s Arms. 
QUEEN'S. 


For the Penefit of Mr Hoge. 
An Historical Anecdote, from the French, entitled 
The Feraazle Spy. 

The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Mr Uooper, Mr 
Attwood, Mr Dillon, Mr Davis, and Mr Norton. 
After which. the Pantomime Drama, entitled 

Won Juan. 
i Mr Norton 
Mr Hogy 
After which, a Pantomimical dish, entitled 


The World Turrsd Up= 





Don Jnan 
Scaramonch 


side Down. 
Columbine : Mis Kirby 
Harleqnin Mr Kirby 
Clown 


Mr Hogg 


Juliet % . . Miss F. Kemble 
Lady Capulet . » «+ Mrs Lovell 
Nurse . . Mrs Gibbs 
Prince Escalus Mr Henry 
Paris - ° Mr Duruset 
Montague ~ o« Mr Turnour 
Capulet ss ‘ - Mr Egerton 
Romeo ‘ . . MrJ. Mason 

| Mercutio . - « MrcC, Kemble 

| Benvolio  . ° - Mr Baker 

| Tybalt Mr Diddear 

| Friar Lawrence. . Mr Warde 

| Friar John ‘ - « Mr Mears 

| Apothecary . Mr Meadows 

| Peter . , ‘ Mr Keeley 


After which, a New Grand Pantemime, called 
o’ My Thumb. 

> . Miss Poole 
- Miss Davis 


Columbine ° 


Harlequin . ‘ Mr Eller 
| Clown . + Signor Pau'o 
Pantaloon Mr Turnour 


Lacquey patch » « Mr F. Sutton 
Synopsis of the Scenery. 
| Scene I. Interior of Liys Bala.—11. Ogre’s Castle 
on Draig y Can. —IlIl. Brazen Bridge over Dregy 
| Nan.—1V. Ovre’s Grand Kitchen.—V. Pont y Mo. 
| nach, or the Devil’s Bridve.-—VI. Liwyu of Nannan, 
or the Haunted Oak—VII. Brazen Cast'e — Vil. 
Ogre’s Vaults of Riches. —1X. Hop o’ My Thumb’; 
Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thumb 
| Palace.— XI. Liyn Ogwen. — XII. Landscape and 
Inn; Sign, the Prince of Wales.—XIIL. Interior of 
the Pavilion at Charing Cross—X1V. Outside of the 
Shop of Tim Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moon- 
light) —XV.Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —XVI.A 
Rural Farm, near London — X VII. Local Cosme. 
rama—XVIIl Gateway of the Public House, the 
Fighting Cocks. — XiX. Launch of the Thunderer 
at Woviwich.—XX. Hluminated Grove, in which 
Herr Cline will appear on the Tight Rope.—XXL. 
Temple of the Genius of the Harp. 
The Local Cosmorama, {painted by the Messw 
Giirves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge ; comprising the Views 
| of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
| Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London 
| Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of August 3331. 








The Pantomime Every Evening. 
| Toemorrow, Old and Young ; The Miller and his 
Men 
| Wednesday, Catharine of Cleves. 
Thursday, The School for Scandal 
| Fiiday, A Drama, in which Mr C. Kemble aud 
Miss F. Kemble will perform. 
Saturday, Cinderella 
! FA AR AMER 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


The Bu letta of 





ne Chast? Salute. 


4 
Madame Thibant - Miss Forde 


: Colonel Derville Mr Horn 
After which, a New Burletta, called 
He’s Not A-miss! 
Mis Aldgate ; Miss Fitzwalher 
Sophy . ‘a Mrs N cholson 


Mis Prettyman ; 
Frederiek Fitzallan 
Gunn ° ‘ Mr J. Bland 
! Price Prettyman ° Mr Liston 
To which will be added, the Burletta of 
| Wy Great Aunt! 
Mrs Headly : . Mrs Glover 
| Lionel Glossover, Exq Mr J. Vining 
| To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, extiied 
Olympic Devils! | 
‘ . Madame Vestris 
Miss Forde 


SURREY. 

_ A Bu:letta, called 

The Venetian Moor. 
} Desdemona ‘ - Mrs W. West 
Mr Elton 


| Othello 
| lago . Mr Cobham 
Mr Osbaldiston 


Mrs Glover 
Mr J. Vining 


| Orpheus 
Earydice 








| 


Cassio 


i WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 





ee Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor 
pers’ Library, Oil Bond street; by CHaprer; 


Wii.son, Royal Exchange; THouas, News- 
g street, Covent Garden; Turnoor, 


} Agent. tv broad court, Long Acre; Lioyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; Vourtnses, Librory. Great Newport street; Hi«kis, Bow strect; T. Tiranay, 74 Drury 
lane, Corner of Kusse}) court; D. Hitton, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. y 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, @ Brydges street ; an@ by Messrs C. and W. RexNBLL, at the Printing Ofice, 5 Broad street, Golden square: 
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